THE  FAITH   OF   LEWIS  MUMFORD

condemned the First World War, after it was over, adopted a liberal,
pacifist position, and proclaimed that if America entered another
imperialist war, his duty as a writer would be to do all in his power
to prevent a military dictatorship from imposing fascism on America.
While he was anti-fascist, he failed to take German fascism seriously
less than a year before Hitler came to power. He heralded the new age
of reason, science and justice; he even predicted that the first signs of
this age were plainly apparent in modern society. He wrote the pro-
grammes of this new age, but was consistently vague concerning the
means for its attainment. In a quixotic manner he skipped over the
central question of state and class power. His views, partially
derived from traditional reaction, were based mainly on a defective
conception of society.

Today, he stands as an example of the bankruptcy of reformism.
Instead of the new order, the world is torn apart in a bitter war.
His predictions and prophecies have not been fulfilled. That which
he did not expect to happen, happened: fascism triumphed in many
European countries. Now the anti-fascist war leaves men like
Mumford as uneasy as ever. In such circumstances, Lewis Mumford
falls back on those sources that have always nourished him. He
brings into the open the reactionary implications that were always
latent in his writing. And, simultaneously, he bitterly denounces
other intellectuals as passive aids of Hitlerism because, he charges,
they did not take fascism seriously.

II
Lewis Mumford's master has been Patrick Geddes,. a town
planner, nature lover, an educator, a man of good will, and sponsor
of "the scientific doctrine of civism." Geddes styled himself as
"ideopraxist," that is, a practical idealist. He acknowledged his
intellectual debt to nineteenth-century French feudal thinkers; in
fact, he defended De Maistre, De Bonald, and Le Play from the
charge of being reactionary. In essence a reformist, he had grandiose
dreams of a new age of regional culture, beautiful cities, and a happy
humanity, which, he argued, would pay dividends to the capitalists
and to society as a whole. This new age was more than a dream to
him, for he saw concrete proofs of it in the life of his time. Mumford
and Geddes have dreamed the same dreams.
In 1915, when Europe was being torn apart in a bloody carnage,
Patrick Geddes, in Cities in Evolution, wrote about "the nobler cities
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